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For “ The Friend.” 

Outwardness in Religion—The Kingdom Within. 

The Society of Friends was planted a noble 
vine; and designed by its adorable Head, to 
represent and uphold doctrines and testi- 
monies more real, more influential, more self- 
denying, and, withal, more spiritual and liv- 
ing, than professors of that day generally 
held. Its members were gathered from the 
various societies then existing, to maintain a 
standard of orthodoxy less outward, formal 
and lifeless, and more inward, experimental 
and vital; even obedience to the light of Christ 
in man, as our promised Comforter and guide 
into all truth. Thus the light within, the life 
within, the kingdom within, and ‘ Christ 
within the hope of glory,’’ was fundamental 
doctrine with them, and formed much of their 
teaching and ministry. Not that they in any 
wise by this more full recognition of the dear 
Saviour by his living presence in the heart, 
intended to, or did reject, overlook, or ignore 
his no less indispensable outward manifesta- 
tion, that He might destroy the works of the 
devil, and reconcile us to his Father. But this 
latter doctrine being more fully received and 
believed by other professors, Friends conse- 
quently dwelt more upon, and pointed to that 
which, while alike essential, had been too 
much lost sight of, unequally upheld, or had 
not given to it its deserved place and promin- 
ence. For both being absolutely requisite to 
salvation, it is good to remember the injuanc- 
tion :—* What God hath joined together, let 
not man put esunder.” 

Seeing, then, that the ministrations and 
labors of the early Friends—while alike ac- 
cepting the dear Son and Sent of God in his 
first and second Advent—were designed to 
turn the attention of the people more to Christ 
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as on the lees, in a form of godliness without 
the life and power. Not to be believers only, 
nor tremblera only, as the devils formerly 
were represented to have been, without wit- 
nessing “sanctification of the Spirit and be- 
lief of the truth.” In a word, not to merit 
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Spirit, which works by love to the purifying 
of the heart, and which is “able to quench all 
the fiery darts of the wicked.” But a kind 
that is prevalent in these days, and which 
claims “If I believe, I shall be saved,” pro- 
fesses to depend upon what Christ has done 


the language uttered concerning Jerusalem of|for us, without us, and which we plainly see 


old: “I had planted thee a noble vine, wholly 
a right seed; how then art thou turned into 
the degenerate plant of a strange vine unto 
me?” “The Lord hath rejected thy confi- 
dences, and thou shalt not prosper in them.” 

Is it not plain that a change has come over 
us? Thata flood-tide of outwardness, of con- 
formity, of worldly-mindedness, has so set in, 
that we are in imminent danger of losing our 
distinguishing characteristics, our vantage 
ground, our spirituality? Is there not cause 
for grave apprehension lest we be unconscious- 
ly beguiled? lest almost insensibly a linsey- 
woolsey garment be thrown over us? lest a 
modern and modified Quakerism take the 
place of the old, the good, and the true? Have 
not some of us in fact taken more steps in 
worldly compliance or toward the “ beggarly 
elements”—from which our forefuthers came 
so nobly out—than remain to be taken, to 
place or leave us about where our Society 
commenced? Have we not, on the alleged 
ground of spiritual renovation and reform, 
sacrificed much that is vital ? and have super- 
induced innovations, customs, creeds and tra- 
ditions which cannot stand ; but will, like the 
image of iron and clay, though “its bright- 
ness was excellent,” be broken to pieces by 
‘*the stone cut out without hands ;” or like, as 
in the parable of the Saviour (Matt. ix. 16), 
the new (raw or unwrought) cloth, “ which is 
put in to fill it up taketh from the garment, and 
the rent is made worse.” 

It is not worth while for any to conclude 
that the Quakerism of the early day can be 
other than that of the present. That “ Re- 
ligion has softened her features.” That the 
path to the kingdom is more smooth and easy, 
and less hard to flesh and blood than used to 
be the case. Or that the way, declared by 
the Redeemer, to be straight and narrow, has 
now expanded into space. “There is no other 
way,” writes Francis Howgill, “that shall 
prosper than that which the holy men of old 
walked in.” 

Nothing can be more certain than that our 


all around is succumbing to the spirit of the 
world ; having fallen back into the ways, the 
worships, the ceremonies and fashions of the 
world. 

This is nothing less than conformity to that 
which our Society was brought out from, and 
is alien to; a compromise of principle; a re- 
turn to the flesh-pots and bondage of Egypt; 
a removing of the ancient landmarks which 
our fathers have set ; a lowering the standard 
entrusted to us; a putting our light under the 
bushel or bed, instead of upon the candlestick 
that all may see it and be helped to turn to 
the Lord; a showing that the love of other 
things has captivated and weakened us; a 
proof that we have become marred on the 
wheel ; and that instead of plants of the Lord’s 
right hand planting, asin the early day, we 
have too much forgotten “ the kindness of our 
youth, the love of our espousals,” and “ have 
changed our glory for that which doth not 
profit.” 

Bat notwithstanding this lamentable pic- 
ture, we believe that there are left more than 
the “seven thousand,’’ who have not bowed 
to this compromising reflex course, from a 
more perfect to a less perfect state ; a course 
reminding of 

“ The hollow roar 
Of tides receding from the insulted shore.” 
The spirits of these, on the contrary, are often 
prostrated before the Omniscient Holy One, 
pleading that He would pity his heritage and 
spare his people; that He would turn his 
hand again upon us for good ; that He would 
purely purge away our dross and tin and re- 
probate silver; and, in undeserved loving- 
kindness and tender mercy, again build up 
the waste places; again magnify bis inspeak- 
ing word of saving grace ; again restore judges 
as at the first, and counsellors as at the begin- 
ning. May He, in his own time, hasten what 
the longing eye so desires to behold. Scenes, 
“ Which who can see, 


Though but in distant prospect, and not feel 
His soul refreshed with foretaste of the joy ?” 


in his second coming as an inward and spiritual |falling in with the apparent pious activity of} This good time has again and again been 


Teacher in their own hearts; to a warfare 
within ; to a religion based not only on a be- 
lief in his outward coming as a propitiation 
for our sins, but no less upon that which 
He came to introduce through his anointing 
power and saving grace in the heart. And 
seeing too the stir, as in the camp of Dan, 
even by the Spirit of the Lord, this had upon 


more demonstrative sects, if it involves a com-| prophesied of, as in the more or less remote 
promise of the principles and testimonies com-|future. A great cloud of witnesses confirma- 
mitted to us, and thence leads to an aping of|tory of such a testimony could be adduced, if 
their forms and usages, will greatly balk the|time and limit would admit of their insertion. 
testimony of Truth in the minds of the lovers|One must suffice. Joseph Whitall, of Wood- 
of consistency and good order ; show that the|bury, N. J., as is recorded of his last public 
faith of such members, instead of overcoming |testimony at his own meeting, upon appear- 
the world, is, on the contrary, being overcome |ing to take a final farewell thereof, remarked, 


multitudes in that day, bringing them not|by the world; and will invoke the reproving|“ Although our Society seemed, as it were, 
only into “the valley of decision,” but into|language of our blessed Lord to Peter upon stripped and peeled, yet he was firm in the 


the obedience which is of faith in Christ, how 


careful should we be not to depart from the|‘‘ What is that to thee? Follow thou me.” 
ancient paths so well proven; neither settle, 


the latter’s querying relative to another's duty, | persuasion that a brighter day was advancing ; 
and believed there were those now born who 


True faith is a living, operative fruit of the| would live to see it.” In view of this we are 
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assured that there never was a time when 
Christendom stood more in need of just such 
practical, heart-stirring doctrines as our carly 
Friends were the zealous exponents of :—the 
universal and saving light of Christ; his 
second and inward coming, as the promised 
“ Another Comforter,” or Spirit of Truth, who 
was to guide into all trath, and to abide with 
us forever. This distinctive, scripturally- 
based root of the Quaker faith, or, as William 
Penn calls it, “ the corner-stone of their fabric, 
their characteristic, or main distinguishing 
point or principle,” is that which men seem 
now to stand so mach in need of. A remedy 
within them—a healing and balm where the 
disease is—an unction from the Holy One, by 
and through which we are to know all things 
—the anointing which abideth in us and 
teacheth as never man taught—the grace of 
God that bringeth salvation—the engrafted 
word which is able to save the soul—the law 
of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus, which 
setteth free from the law of sin and death— 
the Day-spring from on high which, through 
the tender mercy of our God, visits us to give 
light to our dark hearts, and without which 
illumination all must be night there. We re- 
peat, that such a Saviour—Christ within, the 
hope of glory—is that to which Christendom 
so much needs to be directed, for comfort, for 
establishment, for settlement in the Truth as 
it isin Jesus. It was this, again writes Wm. 
Penn, that the ministry of the Friends of his 
day directed people to, even ‘the light of 
Jesus Christ within them, as the Seed and 
Leaven of the kingdom of God; near all, be- 
cause in all, and God’s talent to all. A faith- 
ful and true witness,” he continues, “and just 
monitor in every bosom.” 

Oh! that we as a Society may never turn 
aside from faithfully upholding, and, when 
duly anointed for it, promoting and proclaim- 
ing this gospel of the grace of God. May we 
never attempt to mix up the mystery with 
the history—the well spring of the water of 
life, with any school-taught knowledge of the 
letter that describes it. May we never flinch 
from “the offence of the cross,” when obedi- 
ence calls to boldly testifying to the inward 


only two temporary huts, situated in an old 
plantation, partially overgrown with shrubs, 
vines, and weeds, and occupied by one man, 
four women, and five children. This man 
bad come from his place higher up river to 
gather the remaining cassava roots (Jatropha 
Manihot) in this old plantation. His wife 
spoke English, having been brought up at 
Bartika Grove, and wore clothing in the shape 
of a loose cotton gown. She said that her 
husband’s name was Edward and her's Caro- 
line. One pleasing feature in the British 
Guiana Indians is that, as a rule, they treat 
their women well, evidently looking npon 
them as equals, and not making slaves of 
them as is the custom of many other wild 
tribes. These people promised to make us 
some cassava bread, for which we had to re- 
main a day, the process of manufacture of 
that article being a rather slow one. The 
Indians take the roots of the cassava, peel 
them, and then grate them on boards called 
Tamaries, into which small sharp angular 
pieces of felstone have been inserted. After 
this, they place the grated mass in a long 
cylindrical basket-work tube, called Tenge or 
Matapi, by which all the poisonous juice of the 
cassava is got rid of, leaving a white coarse 
meal behind. This meal is sifted through a 
basket-work sieve, then spread upon a large 
flat stone or iron pan placed over a fire, and 
baked. Only half a minute is taken to bake 
a cake two feet in diameter and a quarter of 
an inch thick—the usual size of cassava bread 
of Indian manufacture. The heat has the 
power of making each grain adhere to those 
around it, thus forming a firm and exceedingly 
nutritious cake. Eaten just after it is cooked 
--when still warm—it is palatable, but, if kept 
till the following day, it becomes tough and 
almost tasteless. On the contrary, if dried 
for a few hours in the sun upon the same day 
that it is cooked, it becomes hard and crisp, 
has a sweet nutty flavor, and will keep for 
months.” 

“The bark canoes used by Indians are 
called ‘ woodskins’ by the Creoles, and are 
made of one piece of bark, stripped from a 
tree called the purple-heart, (Copaifera publi- 


coming, government, and kingdom of Christ|fora). The bark of the locust tree or simiri 


Jesus as that which is to be set up within 
man; where, “not with observation” or out- 
ward show, but in living power, his kingdom 
must come and will be done. 
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British Guiana. 
(Continued from page 139.) 

The interior country is thinly inhabited 
by tribes of Indians who principally reside 
along the water-courses. Near the coast there 
are more European settlements. 

The Indians obtain their living by hunting 
and fishing, and the cultivation of a few varie- 
ties of vegetables. The Cassava plant is one 
of the most important of these. C. B. Brown 
thus describes the manner of preparing food 
from it. : 

‘Our supply of farinaceous food had by the 
time we reached the mouth of the Appa river 
decreased considerably in quantity, and it be- 
came necessary to purchase all we could get, 
in the shape of cassava bread, from the In- 
dians living in the neighborhood. Therefore, 
when we arrived at a landing place a little 
beyond the Marupa river, we proceeded to the 
village to induce the people to prepare some 
for us. On arriving at the place we found 
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(Hymenea courbaril) is also sometimes ased. 
This bark is from one-eighth to one fourth of 
an inch in thickness, and very heavy, being 
of greater specific gravity than water; so that 
in the event of the canoes shipping water to 
any extent, it sinks immediately, leaving its 
occupants to find their way ashore. 

They are ticklish things to travel in at first, 
and to stand up in one, until acquainted with 
its freaks, is a dangerous experiment, ending 
in an undignified exit over one side, the canoe 
shooting away in the opposite direction. 

To make one of these woodskins, a large 
purple-heart tree is cut down, and the bark 
of the requisite length taken off. A wedge- 
shaped piece is then cut out of the trough- 
shaped bark, from the top downwards, at a 
distance of three feet or so from both ends on 
each side. The ends are then raised till the 
edges of the cuts meet, when the holes are 
pierced on either hand, at a distance of six 
inches from the cut, and numbers of turns of 
a strong withe or liana, called Mamurie, passed 
through them and made fast in a neat manner 
to a small round stick placed along the inside. 
Two strong pieces of wood fastened across at 
the splits prevent the sides from closing io. 
The ends are then trimmed down level with 


the sides, and a ticklish but serviceable little 
craft is turned out. The seats are made of 
curved pieces of the same bark, and are very 
low. The whole process of making one of 
these woodskins, including the drying of the 
bark, occupies a space.of three weeks. In 
this period must | think, be included some 
loss of time from laziness on the part of the 
Indian canoe builder. Woodskins vary in 
size, bat usually are from fifteen to twenty. 
five feet in length, and an ordinary sized one 
will carry three or four people with their 
hammocks and provisions.” 

The fisb, which form an important part of 
the diet of the Indians, are often procured by 
shooting with a bow and arrows; and some. 
times by the use of poison. This process is 
thus described : 

“T set out at an early hour one morning, in 
a woodskin, for a place where the Indians 
were going to poison a pool so as to obtain 
its fish. After about two hours’ bard paddling 
we arrived at a large cataract, and, taking 
our Canoe into smooth water Above, found the 
Indians, eleven in number, busily engaged in 
beating bundles of a soft yellow root with 
sticks. These Haiarie roots were each about 
two inches in diameter, and of a light yellow 
color, containing a yellow creamy juice, hav- 
ing a disagreeable, raw smell. Each bundle 
was about a foot in diameter and two feet in 
length. When thoroughly pounded into palp, 
they were thrown into canoes, in which a 
little water had been previously placed, and 
then the juico was wrung from them. The 
enclosure to be acted upon was of an irregular 
shape, occupying about two acres of river, and 
formed by dams of rock, built into the spaces 
between rocky areas and small islands. In 
building this the Indians had lett two large 
gaps open, one being where the greatest body 
of water ran in and the other where it flowed 
out. When we arrived they had closed these 
gaps with a wattle arrangement, so that all 
chance of escape for the fish was cut off. 
Three canoes, containing the juice of six bun- 
dies of Haiarie, were then taken to the upper 
end of the enclosure, and the subtle poison 
discharged from them, It was borne down 
by the slight current, and mingled rapidly 
with the pure dark water. Most of the In- 
dians then got into their canoes and pushed 
out, bow and arrows in hand, into the middle 
of the enclosure, while the remainder, with 
my men, also furnished with the same weapons, 
stood upon the rocks at the edge. In ten 
minutes’ time numbers of small fish came to 
the surface, and swam uneasily about, trying 
to rise above water ; these soon were floating 
about quite dead. After an interval of five 
minutes more, a single pacu showed its back 
fin, and also tried to raise its head above 
water. An instant more, and the whole place 
seemed alive with large fish, Pacu and Car- 
tabac, all struggling and flapping at the sur- 
face or whirling round and round. Many 
tried to force themselves out of the water up 
the sloping surface of the rocks, and two were 
successful in this, dying on the strand. From 
the excited manner in which they struggled, 
it seemed to meas if the poison had an intoxi- 
cating effect upon them. It might have been 
that the contact of the poison with their gills 
had produced a feeling of suffocation—hence 
their endeavors to escape from their native 
element. 

It was a most exciting scene for a time, as 
the Indians shot arrow after arrow into the 
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bewildered dying fish, and hauled themashore|times not knowing what word will be next, 
or into the canoes. In about an hour the/standing in simple faith and firm reliance on 
murderous work was over, and 150 fine Pacu |the bare arm of the Most High, “ Who putteth 
and Cartabac were lying dead upon the rocks|forth his own and goeth before them.” We 
around the pool, the victims of Indian prowess|may rely on the Lord, who will support and 
and poison. During the whole proceeding I|bring one word after another to the relief of 
stood on the rocks at the upper end of tho|ourexercised minds, and comfort of the hearers. 
pool and had a fine view of the scene, the Truly who is sufficient for these things, when 
finest part of which was to see the naked|a mighty angel had to fly through heaven, 
savage, in all his glory, drawing his bow with | having the everlasting gospel to preach. * 
strength and ease and letting fly his arrows J. 
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days. Andrew John informed the whites of 
the conclusion of the council, and it was stop- 
ped. The whites at Salamanca petitioned the 
Legislature of the State of New York to ex- 
tend their leases to twenty years, instead of 
eight or ten; or perhaps liberty to lease lands 
from the Indians for twenty years. Having 
passed one of the Houses (of the Legislature) 
it was stopped. It appears that the Indians 
have been holding a council preparatory to 
petitioning Congress to do away with the 

















with unerring aim. Stark Co., Ohio, 12th mo, 2d, 1879. present form of government, and re-establish 

How curious it is that this poison, which the old form of governing by chiefs. Arrived 
kills the fish, should not have a deleterious For “The Friend” jat Tunessassa about dusk, somewhat fatigued. 
effect upon its flesh. That it has not, is proved | Extracts from the Diary and Letters of Ebenezer Worth.| 19th. Went to the barn and gave Abner 
by the fact that fish procured by its aid are (Continued from page 138.) our views in relation to basiness on the farm 





as good and wholesome food as when merely} 7th mo. 31st, 1863. We have been favored 
shot with the arrow or caught with hook and |to collect our hay and wheat harvest without 
‘Jine. The process of cooking probably drives|much injary to either, although the weather 
out or destroys the bad properties of the|has been changeable. The wheat good. 
poison, as it does with the yam, which is said| On the 22d, our Meeting for Sufferings met 
to be injurious if eaten uncooked. Boilingjon the subject of the draft. A comfortable 
down the poisonous cassava juice likewise|and interesting meeting, in which our young 
renders it innocuous, It may be, however, |men were much felt for. 
that this poison acts in some peculiar way} 29th. Attended Caln Meeting with Samuel 
without entering the tissues of the flesh.” Cope, to talk with some of the members in 
(To be continued.) relation to the drafi—feeling interested for 
our young members who are liable to it, and 
a For “The Friend.” | that our Christian testimony against war may 
Gospel Ministry. be supported. 

A living gospel ministry is a great blessing| On the 5th of 9th month, Isaac Phillips and 
to the church, and a chosen channel through|I went to Robeson on account of J. S., Jr. 
which comfort is often administered to weary |having been drafted; staid at E. 8.’s over 
souls, by the accompanying of the Divine life, |night ; had in the evening the company of E.|in such things as would promote their happi- 
which is the source trom which all gospel/S., his wife and their four children. The op-|ness. Owen Blacksnake spoke—I think ex- 
ministry springs. Somewhere in Pennsyl-|portunity was a pretty comfortable one, feel-|pressed his satisfaction with what had been 
vania a minister once lived that believed it|ing for the parents and children on account of|said to them, and on behalf of the women, he 
right for him to pay a religious visit; but the|the draft. said they wished some assistance in putting a 
monthly meeting could not see it right to| 6th.— First of the week.—We attended|stop to the sale of intoxicating drink to the 
liberate him for that purpose. He was very | Robeson Meeting; to me it was a comfortable|Indians by white men living on the reserva- 
much discouraged and mounted horse to go| meeting, it was small, buat members generally |tion. He said they had ten dollars which 
home. As he rode along he crossed a brook, |there. After meeting had another opportunity |they would give to assist in enforcing the law 
and it came into his mind that he could build| with J. and J.S., Jr., on the subject of our|against those persons. 
across the water, and stop it all; but after|testimony against war. Called at J.S.,Sen.,| 20th. Attended a meeting at Jimmerson- 
awhile the dam would get full and the water/got dinner and returned home feeling satisfied |town ; there were a namber of Indian col- 
would again ran down the stream, and he|that we went. leeted; they expressed their satisfaction in 
rode home comforted. Afteratime heagain| 20th.—First-day—Was much favored at|seeing us, and the kindness of Friends in sup- 
believed it right to pay the visit. The church seasons to feel my mind clothed with a quali-|plying them with seed. James John spoke of 
was now prepared to liberate him in the truc| fication to perform the service for which we|the whites coming in and settling on Indian 
unity which stands on the sure foundation ;| meet together, and felt, I trust, concerned for |lands, and that a majority of the Indians were 
and he had learned the lesson that the prophet |the welfare of others ; may I be more watch-/opposed to it. On my way home from this 
was subject to the spirit of the prophets. The ful. council, through Cold Spring, | saw two men 
Lord careth for all his children that look to| 10th mo. 13th. Left home to go to Tunes-|stripped to fight, and heard them asing very 
Him in full faith, trusting and confiding in|sassa; got to Harrisburg about 4 o’clock in|profane language, I was truly distressed with 
his power and direction, in that faith which|the afternoon; put up at the U. S. Hotel ;/seeing (such a) sight; when I came up they 
He gives as an anchor sure andsteadfast. May} walked out to the Public Building, had a fine |quieted off—one was an Indian—both some- 
all whoare thus exercised, abide in the patience, | view from the top of it (the Capitol) of the|whatintoxicated. I took an opportunity with 
enduring close provings and fiery trials which |town and country around. (Left) at 3 o’clock |the Indian and three other young Indian men; 
the Lord may see meet to bring on them for|next morning ; got to Williamsport to break-|spoke to them of the danger of using intoxi- 
their refinement and farther qualification to|fact; Elmira about 12, rer the trains not |cating drink. 
stand before Him with words He may give|connecting on the N. Y. and Dunkirk road,|} 21st.—Fifth of the week.—Sat a very com- 
for the people. As Job Scott says: “ Minding|so that we could get to Tunessassa that night, |fortable meeting with Abner Woolman and 
the stepping stones as they are cast up in the|and not ae to stay at a tavern in the/the rest of the family at Tunessassa, worthy 
way and in the lifeat the time.” Here is the|reservation, we left about 4 in the morning.|to be remembered to the praise of the great 
only safe abiding place forany minister. None| Before leaving home and since starting, have|and holy Head, who can make the barren 
are greater than our great High Priest who|been favored to feel love to and trast in Provi-| wilderness become a fruitful field. After din- 
said, “ My Father gave me a commandment/dence. Met at Hornersville with Andrew|ner A. W., R. B. B. and myself went over the 
what I should say. As I hear, so I speak.” | John, from Cattaraugus reservation ; had con-jriver to Old Town. I stopped with the In- 
As there is an abiding in the gift, none need |siderable conversation with him on the sub-|dians at that place, who met us in theirschool- 
study the matter beforehand what they will |ject of renting land on the reservation to white|house. A. W. and R. B. B. went on to Cory- 
say. We are sometimes sweetly exercised in}men. He said some of the white tenants at|don to see a white man who had been charged 
silent meditation before the Most High, and feel |Salamanca had sold liquor to the Indians, and|with selling and trading intoxicating drink 
a command to stand up and say something to|that the Indian women had requested the|to the Indians; they saw him and labored 
the people, and think that this sweet exercise | officers of the nation assembled in council, to|with him. I feel a hope we were all in our 
which has been right in its place, in silence, | put a stop to the sale of intoxicating drink on | proper places. I have been favored with very 
may be the theme; but as we proceed, other|the reservation. The council concluded to in-!comfortable seasons while on my bed, to my 
words will be brought from the Divine treasury |form the whites that if they sold intoxicating |encouragement and strength.” 
of wisdom, power, strength and might, some-|drink, they would forfeit their leases in ten! Our dear friend arrived safely at home on 






yesterday. Last night and this morning was 
much favored to trust in the Great Head of 
the Charch that He would help me this day. 
Went up to the council-house to meet the In- 
dians ; after waiting awhile a good many col- 
lected. Peter Crouse wasinterpreter. I think 
I was much favored to feel for them, and 
raised above the fear of man in expressing my 
feelings, and was truly comforted, hoping I 
had, in unmerited mercy, been enabled to dis- 
charge my duty; they felt like brethren and 
sisters to me ; the praise be to Him the Great 
Head of the Church, who is worthy. Wm. 
Patterson spoke in council, he (expressed) 
satisfaction with what had been said to them, 
and thanks for the labor Friends had bestowed 
in teaching the Indians and encouraging them 
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the evening of the 23d, when he makes the 
following acknowledgment: “I have much 
reason to be thankful for the unmerited favors 
bestowed upon me, @ poor unworthy crea- 
ture.” 

(To be continued.) 


For “The Friend.” 
Teachings of the Spirit. 

Jesus Christ, the great minister of minis- 
ters, came personally among men, preaching 
the everlasting gospel in the name of his 
Father, and the men of the world received 
him not; but he said to them, “If another 
should come in his own name, him ye will re- 
ceive.” How is it now, in this our day of 
boasted enlightenment? If one should come 
amongst us in the name of the Father, have 
we not, many of us, become so assimilated 
with the world, that we hardly receive him? 
But if another shall come in his own name, 
preaching in the enticing words of bis own 
intellectual wisdom, do we not receive him? 
Jesus said to his disciples: “If ye were of the 
world, the world would love his own ; but be- 
cause ye are not of the world, but I have 
chosen you out of the world, therefore the 
world hateth you.” This hatred of the world 
is so repugnant to our natural feelings, that 
we have a strong propensity to conform to 
that very friendship of the world which is 
said to be enmity against God; and like the 
carnal mind, is not subject to his law. The 
men of the world, by all their keen eyed wis- 
dom, know not God, nor the things of God, 
nor the doctrines of God; neither can they 
know them, because they are spiritually dis- 
cerned ; and because they are hid from the 
wise and prudent of this world and revealed 
only to the little ones in Christ. 

But there is a path which leads from earth 
to heaven, “that no fowl knoweth, and which 
the vulture’s eye hath not seen; the lion's 
whelps have not trodden it, nor the fierce 
lion passed by it;’”’ bat the redeemed of the 
Lord walk safely there, and return through 
this bighway to holiness, from the corrup- 
tions of the fall, to Zion, the city of our solem- 
nities, being crowned with songs of everlast- 
ing joy. But let us remember that the un- 
clean shall not pass over it; and that no lion 
shall be there, nor any of the ravenous or 
beastly nature be found there ; all having been 
cleansed and overcome by and through our 
following the teachings and leadings of the 
redeeming power of Him who “is come in 
the flesh,” to make an end of sin, and to bring 
in everlasting righteousness to every humble, 
obedient, seeking soul. 

But in order to this, and to our becoming 
wise in heavenly things, we must have faith 
in the heavenly teacher, and have an ear to 
hear what the Spirit saith unto us and unto 
the churches. He that is thus taught, and 
walks in obedience to it, will find his light to 
break forth as the morning, and his spiritual 
health to spring forth speedily, his peace to 
flow as a river, and his righteousness as the 
waves of the sea. But if our faith stands more 
in the wisdom and eloquence and teachings 
of men, than in the power of God; if we lean 
to our own understanding; if we forsake the 
teachings of the Spirit and turn to the letter, 
preferring it, and seek to be “ mado perfect by 
the flesh,” God will leave us to our choice, but 
send leanness into the soul. 

It is only those who are led by the Spirit 
of God, that are the sons of God. And the 
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more we are led and taught by his Spirit, the 
more life and immortality will be brought to 
light in us by the gospel. If we have not the 
Spirit of Christ we are none of bis, let our 
name to religion be ever so high. A mere} 
historical faith or head religion will never 
cleanse us nor save us. We must be born 
again. And if we, through the assisting grace 
of God, follow the teachings of his Spirit in 
all things, and walk in the light as He is in 
the light, it is then that we shall have fellow- 
ship one with another, and witness the blood 
of Jesus Christ to cleanse us from all sin. 
D. H. 
Dublin, Ind., 12th mo. 2nd, 1879. 


Selested. 
A VISIT TO COWPER’S GRAVE. 
William Cowper, the author of so many of 
our best sacred hymns, died at Dereham, Eng- 
land, in 1800. The unknown writer of the 
hymn below weaves into his (or her) verse 
strands from several of Cowper’s familiar 
hymns. It was written after a visit to the 
poew’s grave, 
I went alone. ’Twas summer time ; 
And, standing there before the shrine 
Of that illustrious bard, 
I read his own familiar name, 
And thought of his extensive fame, 
And felt devotion’s sacred flame, 
Which we do well to guard. 


“ Far from the world, O Lord, I flee.” 

How sweet those words appeared to me, 
Like voices in a dream ! 

“The calm retreat, the silent shade,” 

Describe the spot where he was laid 

And where surviving friendships paid 
Their tribute of esteem. 


“There is a fountain.” As I stood 
I thought I saw the crimson “ flood,” 
And some “ beneath the wave ;” 
I thought the stream still rolled along, 
And that I saw the “ransomed” throng, 
And that I heard the “ nobler song” 
Of Jesus’ “ power to save.” 


“ When darkness long has veiled my mind.” 
And from these words I feel inclined, 
In sympathy, to weep; 
But “smiling day” has dawned at last, 
And all his sorrows now are past ; 
No tempter now, no midnight blast, 
To spoil the poet’s sleep. 


“Oh for a closer” —even so, 


Have lived too far from God. 
Oh, for that holy life, I said, 
Which Enoch, Noah, Cowper, led! 
Oh, for that “ pure light” to shed 

Its brightness on “ the road.” 


For we who journey here below | 


“God moves in a mysterious way ;” 
But now, the poet seemed to say, 
“ No mysteries remain. 
On earth I was a sufferer, 
In heaven I am a conqueror ; 
God is his own interpreter, 
And he has made it plain.” 


HIDDEN LIFE. 


Buried in darkness, and hard, and dry, 
Silently lay the golden grain, 

From clouds low-hung in the arching sky, 
Gently dropped the mellowing rain ; 

And it felt around for the hidden seed, 

As the loving word and merciful deed 

Tenderly come to the heart of pain, 

The fevered pulse and the throbbing brain. 


The generous sun from his far-off throne, 

Kindly smiled on the lowly bed ; 

And a feeble life crept out of the dust, 

And a green spire timidly raised its head. 
The cheerful light and the balmy air, 
Wooed it, and kissed it; and wondrous fair 
It grew, till the seed that seemed so dead 
Gave to the world a harvest of bread. 


The earth holds many a hidden life, 
That needs the sympathy love can give, 
To bring it out from its solitude, 
And warm and strengthen and help it live. 
But often, it may be, a thoughtless deed, 
Falls like a shadow upon the mold 
Where lies the precions and buried seed, 
And it slowly dies in the dark and cold. 


Alas! if our life has come between 
The cheering light of a Father’s love, 

And the seed that should make the golden sheaves 
For the angel-reaper to bear above. 


A cruel word or a selfish deed 

May kill the life of the rarest seed, 

And the earth will mourn and heaven complain 

For a harvest lost from the wasted grain. 
Indianapolis. 4. F, 


Mobammed once said: “ When a man dies, 
men inquire what he has left behind him; 
angels inquire what he has sent before him.” 

When quiet in a darkened room, 
A form lies cold and chill, 

To whom the solemn voice of death 
Has whispered, “ Peace be still !” 

They who survive will linger near, 
And ask with anxious mind, 

How much of gold the dead man had, 
What has he left behind? 


The angel who with glistening wings 
Is hovering round the bed, 
Still bending with inquiring look 
Above the silent dead, 
Demands, “‘ what was the life he led ?” 
And scans the record o’er, 
“ What treasure has he now in heaven, 
What good deeds sent before ?” 
—Late Paper. 


For “The Friend.” 
Incidents and Reflections, 
TEMPERANCE. 


The Apostle Paul in one of his epistles, 
uses this suggestive language, ‘“‘I keep my 
body under and bring it into subjection, lest 
by any means, when I have preached to others, 
I myself should become a cast-away.” Of the 
need of such watchful care, and the sad con- 
sequences which flow from its neglect, we 
have thousands of mournful proofs, in the 
multitudes around us who are ruined by in- 
dulgence in the use of spirits. We believe 
there are few, if any, of these victims of a de- 
praved appetite, but have heard the warning 
voice in their souls, which would have saved 
them, if it had been heeded. We believe also, 
tbat there are few, if any, true Christians, 
but have known the cross to be laid on their 
appetites, and have felt that it was necessary 
for them to follow the example of the apostle, 
and bring the body “into subjection ;” and 
this not only with reference to the use of 
spirituous liquors, but in all things. 

William Bray thus relates his own experi- 
ence as to the use of tobacco: 

“T had been a smoker as well as a drunkard, 
and | used to love my tobacco as much as I 
loved my meat, and [ would rather go down 
into the mine without my dinner than without 
my pipe. In the days of old the Lord spoke 
by the mouth of his servants the prophets; 
now He speaks to us by the Spirit of his Son. 
I had not only the feeling part of religion, 
but I could hear the small still voice within 
speaking tome. When I took the pipe to 
smoke, it would be applied within, ‘It is an 
idol, a lust, worship the Lord with clean lips.’ 
So I felt it was not right to smoke. The 
Lord also sent a woman to convince me. I 
was one day in a house, and I took out my 
pipe to light it at the fire, and Mary Hawke 
—for that was the woman’s name—said, ‘ Do 
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you not feel it is wrong to smoke?” 
felt something inside telling me it is an idol, 
a lust; and she said that was the Lord. Then 
I said, ‘Now I must give it up, for the Lord 
js telling me of it inside, and the woman out- 
side; so the tobacco must go, love it as I 
may.’ There and then I took the tobacco 
out of my pocket, and threw it into the fire, 
and put the pipe under my foot, ‘ashes to 
ashes, dust to dust.’ And I have not smoked 
since. I found it hard to break off old habits; 
but I cried to the Lord for help, and He gave 
me strength, for He has said, ‘Call upon me 
in the day of trouble, and I will deliver thee.’ 
The day after I gavé up smoking I had the 
toothache so bad | did not know what to do. 
I thought this was owing to giving up the 
ipe, but I said I would never smoke again if 
F lost every tooth in my head. I said, ‘ Lord, 
Thou hast told us, “ My yoke is easy, and my 
burden is light,” and when I said that all the 
pain left me. Sometimes the thought of the 

ipe would come back to me very strong; 
bat the Lord strengthened mo against the 
habit ; and, bless his name, I have not smoked 
since.” 

More than twenty years after he had aban- 
doned smoking, he said, “God has just given 
me enough money to pay my way through 
life, and nothing for the pipe. If I bad spent 
only sixpence a week on the pipe I should 
have been about thirty pounds in debt.” 

William Bray was sometimes very plain 
and pointed in his reproofs of those whom he 
thought were in the wrong; yet it was not he 
who made the remark which is said to have 
led a deacon in one of the New England 
States to give up the habit of using tobacco. 
In a conversation on religious subjects, the 
deacon said “I don’t think [ am sanctified.” 

“No,” replied the brother, with a little 
hesitation and deliberation, *‘I should not 
think you were; you don’t smell like a sanc- 
tified man.” 

The conversation ended; he went home 
and thought; forthe first time the idea dawned 
on him that there was any difference between 
the smell of a sanctified man, and an old 
tobacco user. He could not readily dismiss 
the matter from his mind. The words stuck 
to him, until at length he renounced the weed, 
and it is to be hoped smells like a sanctified 
man. 

There are many statistics showing the 
enormous amount of money expended in the 
purchase of stimulants, and its impoverishing 
tendency. As an illustration of this Neal 
Dow, of Maine, quotes from a temperance ad- 
dress delivered in Oxford County of that State 
by a man from the town of Raymond,—in 
the course of which he said: “ At the time 
when we were holding public meetings all 
over the State, to call the attention of the 
people to the relation of the liquor traffic to 
the general good, we had weekly meetings 
for that purpose in Raymond, my town. At 
one of these meetings I said that the people 
of the town consumed in strong drink the en- 
tire valuation of the town—all its real and 
personal property—in every period of twenty 
years. The audience fairly hooted at me as 
& moon-struck temperance man, and there 
was a great deal of merriment at my expense. 
When the fun and noise had subsided, I said: 
‘Well, I have not calculated the cost care- 
fully. I have given you my opinion, but I 
am in a position that will enable me to ascer- 
tain very nearly what the actual facts are, 
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I said Ijand at the next meeting I will be prepared to 


state them accurately.’ ” 

A-canal ran from tidewater at Portland to 
Sebago Lake, at Raymond, and so on to a 
long series of lakes, and this man had the 
supervision of the business of the canal at the 
Raymond end of it. All supplies for that 
town, as well as for all others on those interior 
waters, passed through this canal, and under 
the eye of this superintendent. 

At the next meeting of the Raymond peo- 
ple he recurred to the subject, and said: ‘I 
have carefully examined the facts as to the 

uantity of liquors coming into this town for 
the use of the people, and I have the figures 
upon the paper which I holdin my hand. No 
doubt some liquors find their way here through 
channels of which I know nothing, but as to 
the figures upon this paper there is no mis- 
take; [ am quite sure of them, and they show 
that the entire valuation of this town is con- 
sumed by the people, in strong drinks, in 
every period of eighteen years, eight months 
and twenty-five days.”— Neal Dow. 

Among the many incidents connected with 
this subject that float along the tide of public 
prints, there are two simple ones that are in- 
teresting and touching ; showing how Divine 
Grace sometimes uses the power of natural 
affection to restrain the drunkard and awaken 
him to a sense of his responsibilities. 

A man named Hall was once lecturing on 
temperance, and among other things, said, 
all have influence, even that child; pointing 
to a little girl in the arms of her father. 

“Tt is true, sir,” said the man aloud. 

After the lecture the man said, “ I was once 
a drunkard, and sometimes carried my child 
with me to the shops for rum. Once as I 
was entering the door, she said, ‘ Father, don’t 
go;’ and I replied, ‘ Hold your tongue; she 
repeated, ‘father, don’t go,’ and then I felt a 
tear drop on my cheek. I turned and went 
home, and I have never drunk since. Lama 
sober man now. 
fluence.” 

A young man, who had been reclaimed 
from the vice of intemperance, was called 
upon to tell how he was led to give up drink- 
ing. He arose, but looked for a moment ver 
confused. All he could say was, ‘The little 
shoes, they did it!” With a thick voice, as 
if his heart was in his throat, he kept repeat- 
ing this. There was a stare of perplexity on 
every face, and at length some thoughtless 
young people began to titter. The man, in 
all his embarrassment heard this sound, and 
rallied atonce. The light came into his eyes 
with a flash—he drew himself up and ad- 
dressed the audience: the choking went from 
his throat. “ Yes, friends,” he said, in a clear 
voice, “whatever you may think of it, l’ve 
told you the truth—the little shoes did it! I 
was a brute and a fool; strong drink had made 
me both, and starved me into the bargain. 
[ suffered; I deserved to suffer; but I didn’t 
suffer alone—no man does who has a wife and 
child, for the woman gets the worst abuse. 
But I am no speaker to enlarge on that; I'll 
stick to the little shoes. It was one night, 
when I was all but done for, the saloon keeper’s 
child holding out her feet for her father to 
look at her fine new shoes. It was a simple 
thing; but, friends, no fist ever struck me 
such a blow as those little shoes. They kicked 
reason into me. What business have I to 
clothe others with fineries, and 
even coarse clothing for my own, but let them 





It is true, sir; she has in- 








go bare? said I; and there outside was my 
shivering wife and blue-chilled child, on a 
bitter cold night. I took hold of the little 


one with a grip and saw her chilled feet. 


Men, fathers! if the little shoes smote me, 
what mast little feet do? I put them, cold 
as ice, to my breast ; they pierced me through. 
Yes, the little feet walked right into my heart 
and away walked my selfishness, 1 had a 
trifle of my money left; I bought a loaf of 
bread and then a pair of little shoes. I never 
tasted anything but a bit of that bread all the 
Sabbath-day, and went to work like mad on 
Monday, and from that day I have spent no 
more money at the public house. That’s all 


I’ve got to say—It was the little shoes that 
did it.” 





For “The Friend.” 
On the Observance of Christmas. 

My mind hath at different times been drawn 
into sympathy with parents and caretakers, 
who feel a desire to support our testimonies 
inviolate. Now as it is drawing near what 
are called the holidays, and especially that one 
termed Christmas, I know how hard it is for 
the dear children, who are young and tender, 
and have not seen or felt the inconsistency of 
conforming to the customs of the world, to 
be crossed and deprived of giving or reveiving 
presents on that day, when perhaps many 
that surround them areindulging init. Dear 
parents and caretakers, draw your children 
and those under your care close around you, 
and let fervent breathings ascend to the Fa- 
ther of mercies, that He would enable you to 
explain to them the ground of our testimony 
against the observance of “‘ days and times ;” 
and cause them to feel your real love in with- 
holding the indulgence they desire. And my 
dear young friends, O! let us mind the tender 
teaching of those who are older and know 
what is best for us, though we cannot see it 
ourselves now ; remember we shall never have 
to regret obeying our parents in the Lord. 

12th mo, 7th, 1879. 


The foregoing expression of concern from 
a loved Friend in Obio, suggested the pro- 
priety of giving some account of the origin 


Y | of Christmas observances. 


Though this festival is held in honor of the 
birth of our Saviour, yet it is not known in 
what season of the year that event occurred. 
In Chambers’ “ Book of Days” this feast is 
referred to a much more ancient origin. 


“ Amid all the pagan nations of antiquity, 
there seems to have been a universal tendency 
to worship the sun as the giver of life and 
light, and the visible manifestation of the 
Deity. Various as were the names bestowed 
by different peoples on this object of their wor- 
ship, he was still the same divinity. Thus, at 
Rome, he appears to have been worshipped 
under one of the characters attributed to 
Saturn, the father of the gods; among the 
Scandinavian nations he was known under 
the epithet of Odin or Woden, the father of 
Thor, who seems afterwards to have shared 
with his parent the adoration bestowed on 
the latter, as the divinity of which the sun 
was the visible manifestation; whilst with 
the ancient Persians, the appellation for the 
god of light was Mithras, apparently the same 
as the Irish Mithr, and with the Phoenicians 
or Carthaginians it was Baal or Bel, an epithet 


rovide not/| familiar to all students of the Bible. 


“Concurring thus as regards the object of 
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worship, there was a no less remarkable uni-|tised by the ancient Germans and Scandi- 
formity in the period of the year at which|navians. The result has been the strange 
these different nations celebrated a grand|medley of Christian and pagan rites which 
festival in his honor. The time chosen ap-jcontribute to make up the festivities of the 
pears to have been universally the season of| modern Christmas. Of these, the burning of 
the New Year, or, rather, the winter-solstice,|the Yule log, and the superstitions connected 
from which the new year was frequently|with the mistletoe have already been de- 
reckoned. This ananimity in the celebration |scribed under Christmas Eve.” 

of the festival in question, is to be ascribed; “Throughout the middle ages, and down 
to the general feeling of joy which all of us/to the period of the Reformation, the festival 
experience when the gradual shortening of|of Christmas, ingrafted on the pagan rites of 
the day reaches its utmost limit on the ZIst/ Yule, continued throughout Christendom to 
day of December, and the sun, recommencing|be universally celebrated with every mark 
his upward course, announces that mid-winter of rejoicing. On the adoption of a new sys- 
is past, and spring and summer are approach-| tem of faith by most of the northern nations of 
ing. On similar grounds, and with similar) Europe in the sixteenth century, the Lutheran 
demonstrations, the ancient ‘pagan nations|and Anglican churches retained the celebra- 
observed a festival at mid-summer, or the/tion of Christmas and other festivals, which 
summer-solstice, when the sun arrives at the Calvinists rejected absolutely, denouncing the 
culminating-point of his ascent on the 2Ist of| observance of all such days, except Sunday, 


June, or longest day. 

“By the Romans, this anniversary was 
celebrated under the title of Saturnalia, or 
the festival of Saturn, and was marked by the 
prevalence of a universal license and merry- 
making. The slaves were permitted to en- 
joy for a time a thorough freedom in speech 
and behavior, and it is even said that their 
masters waited on them as servants. Every 
one feasted and rejoiced, work and business 
were for aseason entirely suspended, the houses 
were decked with laurels and evergreens, 
presents were made by parents and friends, 
and all sorts of games and amusements were 
indulged in by the citizens. In the bleak 
north, the same rejoicings had place, bat in a 
ruder and more barbarous form. Fires were 
extensively kindled, both in and out of doors, 
blocks of wood blazed in honor of Odin and 
Thor, the sacred mistletoe was gathered by 
the Druids, and sacrifices, both of men and 
cattle, were made to the savage divinities. 
Fires are said, also, to have been kindled at 
this period of the year by the ancient Persians, 
between whom and the Druids of Western 
Europe a relationship is supposed to have 
existed. 

“In the early ages of Christianity, its minis. 
ters frequently experienced the utmost diffi. 
culty in indacing the converts to refrain from 
indalging in the popular amusements which 
were so largely participated in by their pagan 
countrymen. Among others, the revelry and 
license which characterized the Saturnalia 
called for special animadversion. But at last, 
convinced partly of the inefficiency of such 
denunciations, and partly inflaenced by the 
idea that the spread of Christianity might 
thereby be advanced, the church endeavored 
to amalgamate, as it were, the old and new 
religions, and sought, by transferring the 
heathen ceremonies to the solemnities of the 
Christian festivals, to make them subservient 
to the cause of religion and piety. A com- 
promise was thus effected between clergy and 
Jaity, though it must be admitted that it 
proved anything but a harmonious one, as we 
find a constant, though ineffectual, proscrip- 
tion by the ecclesiastical authorities of the 
favorite amusements of the people, including 
among others the sports and revelries at 
Christmas. 

‘‘Ingrafted thus on the Roman Saturnalia, 
the Christmas festivities received in Britain 
farther changes and modifications, by having 
superadded to them, first, the Druidical rites 
and superstitions, and then, after the arrival 
of the Saxons, the various ceremonies prac- 


as superstitious and unscriptaral.” 


In the Book of Advices issued by the Yearly 
Meeting of Philadelphia, we find the follow- 
ing under date of 1808: 

“ Advised, that Friends be exemplary in 
keeping to our ancient testimony against the 
superstitious observation of days.” 

“ Ever since we were a people we have had 
a testimony against formal worship, being 
convinced by the precepts of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the testimonies of his apostles, and 
our own experience, that the worship and 
prayers which God accepts, are such only as 
are produced by the influence and assistance 
of his Holy Spirit. We cannot therefore con- 
sistently unite with any in the observance of 
public fasts, feasts, and what they term holy 
days.” 

When we consider the pagan origin of these 
festivities, and the manner of their introdue- 
tion into the Christian Charch as above de- 
scribed, it is no marvel that the zealous re- 
formers of a former period should have felt 
that they had a testimony to bear against the 
superstitions connected therewith; nor is it 
surprising that thoughtful and conscientious 
Christians of the present day should select 
other times for family re-unions and social 
enjoyments, so that it may not be supposed 


whose origin they could not approve. 
——__—_ e+ ____ 


An Appeal. 

In entering upon a new year it appears 
seasonable once more to appeal to the friends 
of The Tract Repository on its behalf, the 
funds placed at the publisher’s disposal to aid 
in its publication being nearly exhausted. 
Shoald these deem it desirable to continue it, 
they will please make such contributions for 
that purpose as they may feel prompted to do. 

The demands for The Tract Repository from 
all parts of the South were never so great or 
urgent as at the present time, and it requires 
considerable care and management to sub- 
divide an edition of about twelve thousand 
copies monthly, so as to be able to supply all 
who desire it with a few copies. Indeed it 
has been impracticable of late to do this, as 
an application was made a few months ago 
for over 1000 copies to supply about thirty 
schools in North Carolina, and another in the 
same State for 400 copies for other schools, 
neither of which calls have yet been answered, 
as the low state of the funds in hand rendered 
it imprudent to increase the edition. 

The pablisher is in the almost constant re- 


that they are following a popular custom, of|/They had the appearance of beautiful pri¢ 
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ceipt of letters from colored people, expressivg 
of their high appreciation of The Tract Re. 
pository, and of assurances that its circulatiog 
among them is evidently productive of good, 

There has been contributed to aid in itg 
publication since its commencement, $1,553.60, 
‘There has been expended in issuing thirty-one 
numbers, $1,543.82, exclusive of a portion of 
labor gratuitously performed. The entire 
number of copies printed and circulated ig 
about 325,000. A part of each edition hag 
been nearly equally distributed in the States 
of North and South Carolina and Georgia, 
while there has also been a liberal monthly 
circulation in Virginia, Alabama, Florida, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Tennessee and 
Arkansas, with a few scattering copies ig 
other States. " 

It requires considerable labor to prepare, 
and send out a publication of this kind, and 
to attend to all the correspondence which it 
involves ; yet this will be cheerfully and gladly 
performed should the liberal contributors to 
its support still feel disposed to aid as hereto. 
fore. Let us remember that for years many 
of us have partaken largely of the product of 
the unrequited toil of these poor sons of Africa, 
by the use of that which their forced labor 
produced. Can we now do less than h 
them a little in such ways as present, in order 
to elevate them from their low and degraded 
condition, and to confer upon them and their 
children some of the many privileges which 
we ourselves enjoy ? 

Contributions can be sent as heretofore 
either to Jacob Smedley, 304 Arch St., or 
Joseph Walton, 150 North 9th St., or direst 
to the publisher, Davip Heston, 

Frankford, Philadelphia. 


Natural History, Science, &e, 


Portuguese Man-of-war.—The most magnifi- 
cent specimens of these richly-colored animals 
(Physalie) occurred in the Atlantic Ocean, 
near the Equator. The sea was moderately 
calm, and from time to time during the da 
splendid individuals of Physalia pelagica sail- 
ed by, attracting attention, even when far 
off, by their large size and brilliant colors, 


matic shells standing upright upon rich blue 
cushions, the shell being radiated from the 
base or cushion to the circumference, which 
was fringed with a rich and bright rose-color, 
They were not in great abundance, bat oné 
would float by every five minutes or so. 
The largest Physalia which I examined 
measured as follows : 
Extreme length of bladder, 8 inches 
Greatest vertical circumference, 10} 
Height of bladder above water, 2} 
The stinging propensities of these Hydrozoa 
were not generally known, but were destined 
to make themselves evident at the expense of 
one unfortunate man. A boat happened to 
be lowered early in the day, and one of the 
crew, seeing a large Physalia float within 
reach, took it up with his naked hand. The 
threads clang to his hand and arm, pene 
trating to the axilla and down the side, caus- 
ing the man to yell with agony. He was 
quickly brought on board, and as soon as he 
reached the deck, ran about like a frantic 
maniac, so that it took several men to catch 
him, and when secured and the proper reme- 
dies applied, he rolled about for a considerable 
time, groaning with pain. He arm was red, 


“ 
“ 
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fally admits the correctness of their views as|and that the result of that step has been to 


to ‘the object and purpose of religious so- 
cieties, the zifts given to members of the body, 
the loving care that one member should have 
over another wherein we bear one another’s 
burdens and so fulfil the law of Christ, and 
the preservation of a sound and living minis- 
try by living witnesses to the cause of our 
holy Redeemer.” He also unites with what 
is said in “The Testimony” referred to, on 
“the universality of saving grace, the atone. 
ment, perceptible guidance of the Holy Spirit 
in acts of worship, in the exercise of spiritual 
gifts, sanctification, perfection, &c.” 

But he differs from them in their belief, that 
“Where contention is, where strife and evil- 
speaking are ; where there is no unity in faith 
or practice; where there is no fellowship or 
communion ; where views are such that, if one 
part builds at all it must tear down what the 
other part builds; there no [profitable] testi- 
mony can be borne, sinners will not be con- 
verted, men will be driven to unbelief, weak 
members will be discouraged, and the cause 
of our Redeemer will be dishonored instead of 
glorified.” 

In opposition to this view, he says, the his- 
tory of the church shows that in all ages 
good and evil have existed within its borders, 
as is exemplified in the history of Cain and 
Abel, and in “the strifes, contentions, and 
evil speakings that were put forth against 
Moses and the other standard-bearers under 
the Mosaic economy ;” and in the “envying 
and strife and divisions” in the early Christian 
Church, which the apostle reproved. ‘‘Out- 
ward separation,” he says, “ was not known 
among them, until they lost the life and power 
of God to that extent that they were not able 
to rid the church of these banefal things.” 
Where it is resorted to as a remedy for evils, 
another separation may soon be thought neces- 
sary as corruption becomes manifest, “and 
80 On, a8 is verified in the rents and splits that 
bave taken place in Christendom since the 
establishment of the Christian Church.” 

These centiments of Ellwood Haworth con- 
vey a caution which it is well for all who are 
placed in positions of trial in these days of 
unsettlement to consider and heed; so that 
they may be preserved from rash movements, 
and from too hasty a retreat from any field of 
service in which they may be called to labor 
in the Master’s cause. Yet we believe there 
is a limit to their application, beyond which 
they cannot be pressed without conflicting 
with the exhortations of Scripture, and with 
the example of faithfal servants of the Lord, 
in whose footsteps we should walk. We do 
not suppose that the author of the pamphlet 
in any degree designs to censure the first con- 
verts in the days of the Apostles, for with- 
drawing from the Jewish Church and organ- 
izing separate meetings for the worship of 
God and the maintenance of the doctrines 
they had embraced. Neither would he con- 
demn our early Friends for leaving the Epis. 
copalian, Presbyterian, Baptist and other de- 
nominations to which they had previously 
belonged, and sifting down together to wait 
on God, where they might be relieved from a 
round of formal performances, which hindered 
rather than helped their devotions. 

In the application to the separation at 
Spring River, of the principles he lays down, 
he admits the prevalence of the spirit of in- 
tolerance complained of in “ The Testimony,” 
but thinks it was manifested by both parties, 


divide some who were equally sound in doc- 
trine, and were equally concerned to walk 
uprightly before men. 


We desire to call attention to the appeal 
for aid in conducting the ‘‘ Tract Repository,” 


which will be found in another part of our]? 


columns. This little periodical is doing good 
in a very unpretending way. It was com. 
menced about the time its publisher paid bis 
first religious visit among the colored people 
of the Southern States a few years since. The 
eager thankfulness with which it was received 
by those people was a stimulus to continue it ; 
and so it has gone on from number to number 
as funds for its support came to hand—its 
treasury never very full, and sometimes so 
nearly or entirely empty that it seemed doubt- 
ful whether the end had not come. Yet the 
demand for it among those to whom it was 
sent bas thus far awakened a willingness on 
the part of others to contribute. It is an in- 
expensive way of doing good; for, every dollar 
given circulates 200 copies. The colored chil- 
dren in the South take them to their homes 
and often read them to other members of the 
family ; so that these 200 copies probably in- 
fluence the minds of 500 or more persons. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
Unitrep Strates.—In the U.S. Senate on the lith 
inst., the Committee on Indian Affairs reported the 


joint resolution for the appointment of a commission to 


negotiate for the removal of the Utes from Colorado. 
This was adopted with an amendment providing that 
they shall not be removed to the Indian Territory. 

In the House a bill has been introduced for the ap- 
pointment of a commission to consider the best plan 
and route for a canal across the Isthmus of Darien. 
An adjournment is to take place the 19th inst. to 6th 
proximo. 

Secretary Sherman, in his annual report last year, 
asked Congress for authority to suspend the coinage of 
silver dollars when the amount should exceed fifty mil- 
lions, which he substantially renews in his recent re- 
port. By the first of the year the proposed limit will 
have been nearly reached. But a trifle over thirteen 
millions of these coins are in circulation, although no 
effort has been spared by the Secretary to force them 
into use. The greater part of this silver passes from 
the mint to the vaults of the sub-treasuries. 

The fishing season at Gloucester, Mass., closes with 
the record of the loss of 32 vessels and 260 lives. The 
vessels were valued at $130,000. 

The taxable property in Tennessee is assessed this 
year at $213,176,008, which is $10,094,473 less than in 
1878. 

Recent heavy rains have relieved the four months’ 
drought in Central Virginia. 

The hardest storm in the history of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, was reported last week as prevailing 
along that road, from Bismarck to Duluth, covering an 
area of 400 miles square. Casualties to settlers in ex- 
posed districts are feared. 

The village of Red Rock, five miles from Bradford, 
Pa., was entirely destroyed by fire on the morning of 
the 10th inst. ‘The fire originated in an oil well, and 
communicated to a 25,000 barrel tank of oil. Three 
hundred families are homeless and destitute, and relief 
committees have been formed for their assistance. 

The United States consul at Foochow, China, in a 
dispatch to the Department of State, says the total im- 
ports of that country are valued at $5,000,000, less than 
one-tenth of which were from the United States. One 
half is absorbed in the one article of opium from British 
India. 

The City of Berlin, which arrived from Liverpool on 
the 13th inst., brought $241,500 in gold coin. 

On the morning of the 15th inst., one of the Harvard 
College buildings, known as Stoughton Hall, caught 
fire from a defective flue, and the roof was burned off, 
and the roomson the fourth floor considerably scorched. 
The damage will be large, as the building was flooded 
with water. 

The number of deaths in Philadelphia for the week 
ending at noon on the 13th, was 282. Of this number 
192 were adults, and 90 children. 


Markets, &c.—U. 8. bonds, 6's, 1881, registered, 1039, 
do., coupon, 106}; 5’s, 103}; 44’s, 1891, 105}; 45, 
1907, registered, 1023; do. coupon, 103}. 

Cotton.—Sales of middlings at 13} a 14 cts. per. Ib, 

Petroleum.—Crude, 8} cts. in barrels ; refined, 8§ ets, 
for export, and 9} a 9} cts. per gallon for home use, 

Flour.—Minnesota extra, $6.70 a $7.25 per barrel; 
Penna. do., $7 a $7.37 ; Ohio and Indiana, $7 a $7.75; 
atent and other higher grades, $8 a $8.75. Rye flour, 
$5.374 a $5.50. 

Grain.— Wheat market quiet and prices easier—red, 
$1.54 a $1.55 ; amber, $1.56 a $1.57. Rye, 97 cts. for 
Penna. Corn, old, 62 a 63 cts.; and new, 59} a 62 cts, 
Oats, mixed, 47 a 48 cts., and white, 49 a 52 cts. 

Seeds.—Clover, 9 a 9} cts. per pound ; flaxseed, $1.55 
per bushel. 

Hay and straw.—Prime timothy, 90 cts. a $1 per 100 
pounds; mixed, 80a 90 cts. Straw, $1.10 a $1.20 per 
100 pounds. 

Beef cattle—The market for the week was inactive, 
and prices unchanged. Extra, 5} a 5} cts.; good, 5a 
5} cts. ; common, 2} a 4 cts. per pound. Sheep, 4a 5} 
cts. per pound, as to quality. Lambs, 4} a 6 cts. per 
pound. Hogs, 6} a 74 cts. 

Foreran.—Advices from Europe on the 11th inst, 
state the weather continues severe throughout the coun- 
try. The Seine was completely frozen over. From 
Vienna it was stated, so hard and continued frosts so 
early in the season have not been experienced since 
1838. Much snow has fallen in Sicily and Calabria, 
rendering communication difficult. Bread riots have 
occurred in the district of Ravenna in consequence of 
the general distress. In Berlin the cold was intense, 
In upper Silesia, where famine prevails, the thermome- 
ter marked 12 degrees below zero on the 9th inst. 

General Roberts telegraphed from Cabul, that a bat 
tle was fought on the 12th, between the English troops 
and the Afghans, on the ridge above the Bala-Hissar, 
in which the Afghans were defeated and driven from 
the Ridge. A dispatch from Cape Town, dated the 25th 
ult., says: The colonial forces successfully stormed 
Meirosi’s Mountain on the 20th ult., Chief Moirosi was 
killed during the fight. On the British side two colon- 
ists were wounded and two native allies were killed. 

Paris has now over nine miles of tubing laid down 
under the main thoroughfares, for the purpose of unify- 
ing the time of all the public clocks, and setting them 
by observatory time. These pneumatic clocks will also 
be placed in private houses, and supply the time of day, 
like gas and water. 

In the Chamber of Deputies on the 11th, Lepe 
Minister of the Interior, moved a grant of 5,000, 
frances to relieve the existing distress from the trade 
depression—the motion was adopted by a vote of 524 
to 3. The Senate afterwards unanimously voted the 
grant. 

The newly appointed S 
seats in the Chamber of Deputies on the 10th. The 
Premier, in announcing the formation of the Cabinet, 
said that the recent crisis was due to the form in which 
the bill for economic reforms in Cuba was drawn up; 
that fhe present Government would support a bill for 
the abolition of slavery in Cuba, and would present 
fresh proposals for a compromise between the interests 
of Spain and Cuba. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 

Our friends Benjamin W. and Rebecca G. Passmore 
having resigned their positions as Superintendent a 
Matron of Westtown Boarding School, Friends who 
may feel drawn to engage in the important and respon- 
sible duties of superintending this Institution, are re- 
quested to communicate with either of the undersigned. 
The present Superintendents desire to be released in 
4th month next, or earlier. 

William P. Townsend, West Chester, Pa. 
John 8. Comfort, Falsington, Bucks Co., Pa. 
Charles J. Allen, 304 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
Elizabeth R. Evans, 322 Union St. = 
Anna V. Edge, Downingtown, Pa. 

Deborah Rhoads, Haddonfield, N. J. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. . 
Physician and Superintendent—J oun C. Haut, M.D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 


anish Ministers, took their 





Diep, at her residence in Mansfield, Burlington Co., 
N. J., on the 29th of 10th month, 1879, Saran H. 
ARONSON, in the 51st year of her age, a member of 
Upper Springfield Monthly Meeting of Friends, held 
at Mansfield. 





